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Clouds and sunshine. Showers or 
thunderstorms far south. Highs in 
70s to upper 80s. Partly cloudy to¬ 
night. Showers or thunderstorms 
far south. Weather map, Page 28. 
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Dr. Nicole Gastala runs a family practice in Marshalltown, Iowa, where she also is at the fore of treating opioid addiction. 


Opioid Addictions New Adversaries 


A Young Doctor and a Little-Used Drug vs. an Epidemic 


By ABBY GOODNOUGH 

MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa — 

A newborn had arrived for his 
checkup, prompting Dr. Nicole Gastala 
to abandon her half-eaten lunch and 
brace for the afternoon crush. An older 
_ man with 


THE TREATMENT GAP 

A Doctor Steps Up 


diabetes 
would fol¬ 
low, then a 
pregnant 

teenager, a possible case of pneumonia 
and someone with a rash. 

There were also patients on her 
schedule with a problem most primary 
care doctors don’t treat: a former con¬ 
struction worker fighting an addiction 
to opioid painkillers, and a tattooed 
millennial who had been injecting her¬ 
oin four times a day. 

Opioid overdoses are killing so many 
Americans that demographers say 



Melinda Karam is a patient of Dr. 
Gastalas who said she now only 
craved opioids while dreaming. 


they are likely behind a striking drop in 
life expectancy. Yet most of the more 
than two million people addicted to opi¬ 
oid painkillers, heroin and synthetic 
fentanyl get no treatment. Dr. Gastala, 
33, is trying to help by folding addiction 
treatment into her everyday family 
medicine practice. She is one of a small 


cadre of primary care doctors who reg¬ 
ularly prescribe buprenorphine, a 
medication that helps suppress the 
cravings and withdrawal symptoms 
that plague people addicted to opioids. 
If the country is really going to curb the 
opioid epidemic, many public health 
experts say, it will need a lot more Dr. 
Gastalas. 

Science says buprenorphine works: 
A substantial body of research has 
found that people who take it are less 
likely to die and more likely to stay in 
treatment. It is an opioid itself but rela¬ 
tively weak, activating the brain’s opi¬ 
oid receptors enough to ease cravings, 
yet not enough to provide a high in peo¬ 
ple accustomed to stronger drugs. But 
only about five percent of the nation’s 
doctors — 43,109 as of last week — are 
licensed to prescribe it. A new study 
found that even among people who had 
Continued on Page 16 


Opportunities 
And Big Risks 
In Trade Clash 

More Worries if a Fight 
With China Persists 


This article is by Neil Irwin, Alex¬ 
andra Stevenson and Claire Ballen- 
tine. 

For Malaysian factories that 
make light-emitting diodes, it is an 
opportunity. For American mak¬ 
ers of outboard boat motors, it is a 
threat. For the biggest sellers of 
flat-screen televisions, it is a nui¬ 
sance. 

The emerging trade war be¬ 
tween the United States and 
China has prompted predictions 
of severe economic and geopoliti¬ 
cal disruption. But for any given 
industry, the impact of tariffs de¬ 
pends on the microeconomics of 
its products: How much does de¬ 
mand change when its prices 
rise? Are substitutes readily 
available? How much extra pro¬ 
ductive capacity is there around 
the world, and how long would it 
take to get new manufacturing fa¬ 
cilities up and running? 

“How this will play out is idio¬ 
syncratic to any given product 
and unique to each supply chain,” 
said Daniel Rosen, partner at the 
economic research firm Rhodium 
Group. “Nobody can honestly 
claim high confidence that they 
understand what the overall im¬ 
pact will be. You may as well 
project the weather on a Tuesday 
afternoon a year from now.” 

The United States imposed its 
first wave of tariffs over the 
spring, and each of the 1,102 goods 
that may be affected will end up 
with its own list of winners and 
losers. To see how this may unfold, 
it’s helpful to examine the differ¬ 
ent trade patterns for those goods, 
along with some of the thousands 
of comment letters that compa¬ 
nies and industry groups have 
submitted to the U.S. Trade Repre¬ 
sentative. And executives and 
other experts have their own 
sense of exactly how supply 
chains might be rerouted and 
prices might swing for particular 
goods. 

The lesson that emerges: Be 
skeptical of predictions of radical 
disruption to major industries in 
the near term. For now, compa¬ 
nies have options to avoid some of 
the most severe risks. 

But the longer the trade dispute 
Continued on Page 20 


NEWS ANALYSIS 

A Border City 
Asks Trump: 
What Crisis? 

Data Disputes Basis 
for Family Breakups 


By MANNY FERNANDEZ 
and LINDA QIU 

BROWNSVILLE, Tex. — The 
mayor of this Texas border city 
has been dealing with a crisis. 

Last week, he declared a state 
of emergency. Drones filled the 
skies and emergency vehicles 
raced down the streets. But none 
of it had anything to do with 
illegal immigration. 

It had to do with the weather. 

A severe thunderstorm caused 
widespread flooding throughout 
the Rio Grande Valley in recent 
days. That other crisis — the one 
that President Trump says has 
been unfolding on the border 
because of the illegal entry of 
immigrants — is largely a fiction, 
the mayor, Tony Martinez, and 
other Brownsville residents and 
leaders said. 

“There is not a crisis in the 
city of Brownsville with regards 
to safety and security,” said Mr. 
Martinez, who has lived in 
Brownsville since the late 1970s. 
“There’s no gunfire. Most of the 
people that are migrating are 
from Central America. It’s not 
like they’re coming over here to 
try to take anybody’s job. 

They’re trying to just save their 
own lives. We’re doing fine, quite 
frankly.” 

Mr. Martinez is a Democrat in 
a mainly conservative state, and 
many Republicans in Texas, like 
Mr. Trump, have raised an alarm 
over the numbers of migrants 
still flowing into Texas. But there 
is evidence, in federal data and 
on the ground in places like 
Brownsville that the immigration 
crisis Mr. Trump has cited over 
the past week to justify the sepa¬ 
ration of families is actually no 
crisis at all. 

There has been no drastic 
overall increase in the number of 
immigrants crossing the border, 
and while the rugged frontier 
along the Rio Grande Valley has 
long been a transit point for 
drugs and the trouble that goes 
along with them, the violence of 
Mexico’s drug wars seldom spills 
into the United States. 

Continued on Page 22 


Thermostats, Locks and Lights: 
Digital Tools of Domestic Abuse 


By NELLIE BOWLES 


SAN FRANCISCO — The peo¬ 
ple who called into the help hot¬ 
lines and domestic violence shel¬ 
ters said they felt as if they were 
going crazy. 

One woman had turned on her 
air-conditioner, but said it then 
switched off without her touching 
it. Another said the code numbers 
of the digital lock at her front door 
changed every day and she could 
not figure out why. Still another 
told an abuse help line that she 
kept hearing the doorbell ring, but 
no one was there. 

Their stories are part of a new 
pattern of behavior in domestic 
abuse cases tied to the rise of 
smart home technology. Internet- 
connected locks, speakers, ther¬ 
mostats, lights and cameras that 
have been marketed as the new¬ 
est conveniences are now also be¬ 
ing used as a means for har¬ 
assment, monitoring, revenge 
and control. 

In more than 30 interviews with 
The New York Times, domestic 
abuse victims, their lawyers, shel¬ 
ter workers and emergency re¬ 
sponders described how the tech¬ 
nology was becoming an alarming 
new tool. Abusers — using apps 
on their smartphones, which are 


connected to the internet-enabled 
devices — would remotely control 
everyday objects in the home, 
sometimes to watch and listen, 
other times to scare or show 
power. Even after a partner had 
left the home, the devices often 
stayed and continued to be used to 
intimidate and confuse. 

For victims and emergency re¬ 
sponders, the experiences were 
often aggravated by a lack of 
knowledge about how smart tech¬ 
nology works, how much power 
the other person had over the de¬ 
vices, how to legally deal with the 
behavior and how to make it stop. 

“People have started to raise 
their hands in trainings and ask 
what to do about this,” Erica 
Olsen, director of the Safety Net 
Project at the National Network to 
End Domestic Violence, said of 
sessions she holds about technol¬ 
ogy and abuse. She said she was 
wary of discussing the misuse of 
emerging technologies because 
“we don’t want to introduce the 
idea to the world, but now that it’s 
become so prevalent, the cat’s out 
of the bag.” 

Some of tech’s biggest compa¬ 
nies make smart home products, 
Continued on Page 24 


As Critics Assail President, His Supporters Tighten Their Embrace 


By JEREMY W. PETERS 

LEESBURG, Va. - Gina An¬ 
ders knows the feeling well by 
now. President Trump says or 
does something that triggers a 
spasm of outrage. She doesn’t nec¬ 
essarily agree with how he han¬ 
dled the situation. She gets why 
people are upset. 

But Ms. Anders, 46, a Republi¬ 
can from suburban Loudoun 
County, Va., with a law degree, a 
business career, and not a stitch of 
“Make America Great Again” 
gear in her wardrobe, is moved to 
defend him anyway. 

“All nuance and all complexity 
— and these are complex issues — 
are completely lost,” she said, de¬ 
scribing “overblown” reactions 
from the president’s critics, some 
of whom equated the Trump ad¬ 
ministration’s policy of separating 
migrant children and parents to 
history’s greatest atrocities. 

“It makes me angry at them, 
which causes me to want to de¬ 
fend him to them more,” Ms. An¬ 
ders said. 

In interviews across the coun¬ 
try over the last few days, dozens 
of Trump voters, as well as poll¬ 
sters and strategists, described 
something like a bonding experi¬ 
ence with the president that hap¬ 
pens each time Republicans have 
to answer a now-familiar ques¬ 
tion: “How can you possibly still 
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Trump supporters in Duluth, Minn. His approval rating among Republicans is now at 90 percent. 


support this man?” Their resil¬ 
ience suggests a level of unity 
among Republicans that could 
help mitigate Mr. Trump’s low 
overall approval ratings and aid 
his party’s chances of keeping 
control of the House of Represent¬ 
atives in November. 

“He’s not a perfect guy; he does 
some stupid stuff,” said Tony 
Schrantz, 50, of Lino Lakes, Minn., 
the owner of a water systems leak 


detection business. “But when 
they’re hounding him all the time 
it just gets old. Give the guy a lit¬ 
tle.” 

Republican voters repeatedly 
described an instinctive, protec¬ 
tive response to the president, and 
their support has grown in recent 
months: Mr. Trump’s approval 
rating among Republicans is now 
about 90 percent. And while 
polling has yet to capture the ef¬ 


fect of the last week’s immigration 
controversy, the only modern Re¬ 
publican president more popular 
with his party than Mr. Trump at 
this point in his first term, accord¬ 
ing to Gallup, was George W. Bush 
after the country united in the 
wake of the Sept. 11 attacks. 

Mr. Trump has also retained 
support across a range of demo- 

Continued on Page 19 


INTERNATIONAL 4-12 

A Soccer Fairy Tale Falters 

A tepid performance by the Egyptian 
team in the World Cup has disappointed 
the nation’s rabid fans. But they still 
adulate Mohamed Salah. page 6 

Watching the Vote in Turkey 

There are elections for president and 
Parliament, contests that until recently 
seemed to be a lock for President Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan. PAGE 10 

Hard Part Begins for a Leader 

Prime Minister Abiy Ahmed of Ethiopia 
has signaled a more liberal approach to 
governing. Now, his young populace is 
watching closely. PAGE 8 



NATIONAL 14-24 

Cyclists Demand Safe Space 

A fatal hit-and-run accident in Los 
Angeles has revived calls for stronger 
protections for cyclists. PAGE 14 

House Candidate Injured 

Katie Arrington, who upset Mark San¬ 
ford in South Carolina’s Republican 
primary, was in a car crash. PAGE 24 


SUNDAY BUSINESS 

Insurer Makes Bet on Hospices 

Humana is teaming up with two invest¬ 
ment firms to become the nation’s 
largest provider of hospice care, domi¬ 
nating a risky industry. PAGE 1 

Amazon the Brand-Buster 

The online retail giant is using the 
power of its global marketplace to steer 
shoppers to its roughly 100 private-label 
products. PAGE 1 

Italy’s Big Export Now: Worry 

The country’s economy was humming. 
Then came the Trump administration’s 
steel tariffs and Iran sanctions, along 
with political chaos. PAGE 1 



SUNDAY STYLES 

Tweeting Together IRL 

Armed with binoculars and apps, young 
urban birders are the new faces in the 
birding world. PAGE l 


SPECIAL SECTION 

Pride 2018 

Unity, division and, of course, love. 


SPORTSSUNDAY 

A Tiny Nation’s Mighty Roar 

In only six years, Iceland’s culture of 
soccer fandom rose out of a deep sense 
of national unity. PAGE l 

No Penalty for Pregnancy 

The U.S. Open will account for pregnan¬ 
cies when issuing seedings for return¬ 
ing players like Serena Williams. PAGE 1 
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Roger Cohen page i 





























































